ANTI-SLAVERY LANDMARKS IN BOSTON 



Scores of Places Identified with the areat Struggle for the Freedom 
of the Black Men Are Passed Daily Without a Thought of the 
Stirring Scenes That Were Witnessed There-Where Garrison 
Published the Liberator-Refuges for Fugitives- Some Famous 
Cases of Kidnapping- Birthplaces of Popular War Songs. 



(From the Boston Transcript, Wednesday, Sept. /, iSq^.) 



A line Borloo of loclures In the Old South 
on tho nntl-slavory Htniefflo lias brought 
tlio subject anew before Boatonluns, and it. 
BconiB well worth tho while to make an im- 
BKlnury pilgrimage to the places in Boston 
made sacred to nil lovera of human 
freedom by events of thnt struggle. 
AlrL'ady many landmarks have, dlBap- 

lo make hiisio and rttftrk thelr loctttlbnrt ,f6r 
the gu'.danco of those who are to follow, and j 
who pcrc-hniicp. riiay thus be h€slped to re-' 
member, as we should never forget, that; 
"one man that thinks for himself is the salt 
of a Keneratlon poisoned with printer's ink 
and cotton dust." 

An anti-slavery pilgrimage in Boston, 
might properly begin with the grave of John 
Eliot, the apostle to the Indians, in the an-; 
clcnt burial place on the corner of Wash'.ng-; 
ton and Eustis streets. In 1075, John Eliot: 
"presented to the Colonial Legislature of 
Massachusetts a memorial against the slav- 
ery of Indians and others." 

On the corner of Tremont street, Nos, 1. 
and 3, and Pemberton square, about where 
William H. Brine's store now stands, lived 
Chief Justice Samuel Sewafl, who, in 1700, 
published "The Selling of Joseph," a protest 
against slavery, and supposed to be the tirst 
publication on that subject Issued in Amer- 
ica. A lineal descendant of his, bearing hJs 
name, '^.ppears one hundred and fifty years 
later to renew the protest, along with Gar- 
rison and Phillip.? in 18.51, at the rendition of 
Thomas Sims, Samuel E. Sewall. 

Come now to the old Gra7)ary Burying 
Ground on Tremont street, by Park Street 
Church, and see the tomb of John Hancock, 
first signer of the Declaration ot Independ- 
ence, first governor of the State of Massa- 
tihusetts under the (constitution, and, ac- 
cording to Robert T. Teamoh, the first re- 
corded public negro liberator in the coloriy.i 
In 1788 three men were kidnapped in Boston 
by a man named Avery and carried off to 
Martlnico.'^ Ap governor of Massachusetts, 
John Hancock wrote to all the governors of 
the West Jndla Islands, In favor of the poo^ 
creatures, and. as a result, they were soort 
retu.rned. His home used to stand on Bea- 
con; street a few doors below the State 
House, Nos. 20 and 3f>. Many rfrUcj of his 
per.sorii as well as a picture of his Beacon 



Hill homo, arc to be found in the old Stale 
Mouse. A good portrait niiiy 1)c seen in the 
vestli)ule of the John Hancock Building on 
Kedernl street, near Milk street. 

The old Hancock Tavern, named after 
John Hancock when he was elected gover- 
nor, and which he used to frequer,vt, 1e( in 
Corn , court, .ofi: Faneull Hall square, and ; 
sUU in ttch'k'v^^vs a''tiim^^ ,; 
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At 15 Milk 9tPi?,et, 'W. C.:: Brooks & Co., 
tailors, opposite ' .the Old South Meeting 
House, is a building which claims to cover 
the site of Benjamin Franklin's birthplace, 
and bears his bu.st In a niche on the front. 

"The first abolition society in this country 
was formed in Pennsylvania," and the typi- 
cal Bostonian, Benjamin Franklin, became 
its president in 1787. The grave of Frank- 
lin's father and mother Is in the centre of 
the old Granary Burying Ground, marked 
by a tall pyramidal granite monument. They 
lived at one time about where the middle of 
Union street, east side, of Hanover street, 
now is. The place where Franklin, as a 
boy, practised the printer's trade in his 
brother James's office was on the northeast 
corner of Court street (No., 29) and Frank- 
lin avenue, opposite Young's Hotel. The 
very press on which he worked is still to be 
seen In the attic of the Old State House. 
Richard S. Greenough's statue of Franklin 
,1s in the City Hall yard. School street, near 
the site of the first school in Boston, of 
which he and John Hancock were pupils. 
Franklin Park and Franklin street are 
named after him. 

WHERE GARRISON AND WIHTTIER LIVED. 

Standing in front of the Hancock Build- 
ing, as Federal street, you have before you, 
at No. 30 Federal street, approximately, the 
site of "Parson Collier's boarding-house." 
Rev. William Collier, a Ba,ptist city mis- 
sionary, was the founder of the National 
Philanthropist, the first paper In the world 
established expressly to advocate abstinence 
from intoxicating liquors. The day should 
come when' for this alone Federal street 
shall receive tlie' world's grateful attention. 
Parson C611ier; lnsta,lled in the editorial chair 
of the Natibhal Fhllanthroplst a certain 
young man named WiUL-im Lloyd Garrison. 
This young nian,, in turn, remembering a 
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younger friend of his, named John Greenleaf 
Whittier, later to be somewhat known as a 
poet, secured for him a position in the city 
as editor of the American Manufacturer. 
The cwo boarded and roomed together in 
IS-Ji) at Collier's house. In 182S Benjamin 
I.<undy, the anti-slavery refornxer, came 
from the South to Collier's house, found 
Garrison there, and soon turned him into as 
vlgr^rous an opponent of slavery as he him- 
self was. 

The next year, July 4, 1829, Mr. Garrison 
delivered hr: first anti-slavery address, in 
Park Street Church, on the same ground 
over which the sails of the frigate Constitu- 
tion, "Old Ironsides," were made, and on 
which, later, July 4, 1S32, for the first time 
was sung, In Park Street Church, under the 
direction of Lowell Mason, by a choir of 
Sunday school children, 

"My country, 't is of thee. 
Sweet land of liberty"— 

thus imparting to that historic site a three- 
fold interest for lilberty's pilgrim. 

On the northeast corner of Milk street and 
Congress street, at the head of Federal 
street, now occupied by a corner of the post 
ofBce extension and the broad sidewalk, 
stood in those days Jullen Hall. Here, 
in 1830, on invitation of the "infidel 
preacher," Abner Kneeland, William Lloyd 
Garrison gave his first course of tiires 
lectures against slavery, and secured there- 
by the immediate and future help of Rev. 
Samuel J. May. A. Bronson Alcott, the phil- 
osopher, and Samuel E. Sewall, a descend- 
ant of Chief Justice Sewall. 

Rev. Dr. Lyman Beecher was also present, 
but not to approve. Here, also, George 
Thompson once lectured against slavery 
and narrowly escaped seizure by a mob 
whose plot was discovered by Samuel J. 
May, and rendered unavailing by the anti- 
.slavery ladles. 

The Howe Building, standing on the north- 
east corner of Walter street and Congress ^ 
(No. CO), covers the site of Merchants' Hall. 
In one of the upper rooms of this old Mer- 
chants* Hall Building,destroyed by the great 
fire of 1872, the first number of "The Liber- 
ator" was printed. Here was the place of 
which James Russell Lowell wrote: 



gani%ed. In this meetlng-houfe Garri-son, 
Wendell Phillips, Charles Sumner, Henry 
Wilson and Anson Burlingame have lifted 
their voices against the Iniquity of .slavery. 
To this place, when driven from Tremont 
Temple by a pro-slavery mob, bent on blood, 
Wendell Phillips once repaired and delivered 
his speech. Frederick Douglass, In a letter 
to Mary Livermore, describe.s how Maria 
Weston Chapman, leaning on Wendell Phil- 
lips's arm for his protection, threaded her 
way with him through a frantic mob, look- 
ing "as serene as a rainbow over a thun- 
dering cataract." 

To Mr. Douglass's intense relief they 
reached safely the little pulpit in this same 
BaptlKt church, where John Brown, Jr., son 
of that John whose soul still marches on, 
stood with two loaded pistols in his hands 
ready for defence. At the close of the meet- 
ing Wendell Phillips and his friends silently 
passed out by a rear passage, and thus es- 
caped the violence of the howling mob 
which was awaiting them In Smith court. 

Oct. 21, ISmi, the annual meeting of the 
"Boston Female Anti-Slavery Society" had 
been advertised to take place that afternoon 
at their hall, in a building, the site of which 
is now occupied by Wilkinson's hardware 
store on the eastern side of Washington 
street. No. ISO, between Adams square, and 
State street. George Thompson, the Eng- 
lish abolitionl.-it. was to address it. In op- 
pobition, Mr. James L. Homer, editor of the 
Commei-cial Advertiser, wrote out in his 
oflSce, at the request of two "respectable" 
merchants of Boston, the notorious hand- 
bill which bore its fruit In the "Broadcloth 
Mob," a few hours later. From two to five 
thousand people gathered in reply to this 
outrageous call in the vicmity of the Liber- 
ator ^mce, a mob likened by Archibald 
Grimk6 to a "huge, irregular cross," with 
its head darkening at the Liberator office 
and Its foot resting at the Joy Building (now 
Rogers Building), while one arm embraced 
the Old State House, and the other stretched 
along Court street to the Old Court House. 
On this living cross It was proposed to cru- 
cify that day freedom of speech in Boston. 
The object of attack was George Thompson, 
but he was not to be found. 

The mob accordingly demanded Mr. Gar- 



-vrmcTrTaTfres-KtrsBeiri/Owen wrote: 

"In a small chamber, friendless and unseen, 
Toiled o'er his types one poor, unlearned 
young man; 

The place was dark, unfurnltured and mean, 
Yet there the freedom of a race began." 

Here was the small, dark chamber, says 
Archibald Grlmk6, in which Garrison, 
brave as Luther, wrote these immortal 
words for the first "Liberator:" 

"I am in earnest; I will not equivocate; 
I will not excuse; I will not retreat a sin- 
gift inch; and I will be heard." 

A MEMORABLE PROPHECY. 

Now if we cross the city to Joy street, 
and turn in to Smith's court, we may find 
one of the most interesting and notable rel- 
ics of the struggle for human liberty that 
the world contains. It is the very church 
In which was organized by the famous 
"twelve apostles" on the evening of .Tan. 
6, 1832, the "New England Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety." Just as these nineteenth-century 
apostles were about to separate at midnight, 
their young leader, WJlliam Lloyd Garrison, 
uttered this prophecy: 

"We have met tonight in this obscure 
schoolhouse; our numbers are few and our 
Influence limited; but mark my prediction; 
Faneuil Hall shall ere long echo with the 
principles we have set forth. We shall 
• shake the nation by their mighty power." 

The lower part of this church, A, Grimkg 
tells us, was used at that time as a school- 
room for colored children, Boston not then 
tolerating mixed schools. The upper part 
was used as a church. It was in the soliool- 
rooin that the Antl-S^avery Society was or- 



The mob accoi'dingly demanded Mr. Gar- 
rison. Discovering him In a carpenter's 
shop, In the rear of the building, they were 
about to throw him bodily out of the win- 
dow to the ground. Someone objected, so a 
rope was tied around his body, and he was 
made to descend by a ladder into Wilson's 
lane, now that part of Devonshire street be- 
tween Adams square and State street. There 
he was seized and dragged into State street, 
in the rear of the old State House. 

Already his clothes were torn from his 
back, and the hat from his head. Mayor 
Lyman, with some officers, rescued him, 
taking him through the south door of the 
Old State House up-stairs, where he v:a.s 
disguised in a fresh suit of clothes. Then 
the mayor passed him out of the north 
door into a hack, where a fearful strug- 
gle ensued with the maddened multitude. 
The horses were forced through Court 
street 'to Bowdoin square, and thence hur- 
riedly driven through Cambridge street 
Into Blossom street, and from there to 
Leverett Street Jail, which was situated 
on the north side of Leverett street, near 
the corner of Causeway street. This old 
jail was taken down in 1852. Here it was 
that George W. Latimer, the first fugitive 
slave hunted in Massachusetts, was con- 
fined for weeks in the fall of 1842, but 
finally freed on payment by the aboli- 
tionists of .$400 to his master. It was at 
this time that Whittier wrote "Massachu- 
setts to Virginia*" (See a good account 
of the Latimer affair in the Boston Globe, 
June 2, 1806.) Just around the, corner from 

I the jail, at 23 Brighton street (as things 
were then, but changed now), Mr. Gar- 
rison and his young wife lived at the time. 



and five weeks before, a stronsly built gal- 
lows, having two nooses dungllng: from it, 
one for Thompson and one for Garrison, 
was t-rectert before their door. 

FREE SPEECH WAS SAVKD THERE. 

Let US now return to that notable meet- 
ing of ladies In the hall by the Liberator 
office, who had been notified that after- 
noon by Mayor Lyman that It was danger- 
ous for them to remain. The words of 
Maria Weston Chapman In reply are worth 
listening to: "If this is the last bulwark of 
freedom, we may as well die here as any- 
where." However, they finally adjourned 
to No. ."1 Holiis street, a brick bouse still 
standing, three doors from the corner of 
Tremont street, going towards Washington 
street, the home of Francis Jackson, being 
ai?sailed during their perilous march 
through the mob with epithets too vile for 
utterance, and their very lives at times 
iieing v^ndangered. Owing to the illness of 
Mrs. Jackson, they adjourned to the home 
of Mrs. Chapman, No. 11 West street. A 
month later, In the parlors of Mr. Francis 
Jackson, as a partial result of that mob, 
Harriet Martineau avowed her full agree- 
ment with the principles of the society. 

Twenty years afterward Wendell Phil- 
lips, who with J. G. Whittier also wit- 
nessed the mob. declared the fact "That 
free speech was saved in Bo.ston, in 1835, 
was owing to fifty or sixty women, and 
mainly to one man, Francis Jackson, who 
gave to the women, driven from their hall, 
the use of his house." In his speech on 
"The Philosophy of the Abolition Move- 
ment," Mr. Phillips said 

"Our youthful city can boast of but few 
places of historic renown, but I know of 
no one which coming time is more likely 
to keep in memory than the roof which 
Francis Jackson offered to the anti- 
slavery women of Boston, when Mayor Ly- 
man confessed he was ufiable to protect 
their meeting, and when the only protec- 
tion the law could afford William I/loyd 
Garrison was the shelter of the common 
jail." 



where now is Talbot's dining-room, as 
near as Hon. B. G. Walker has been able 
to ascertain, was the shop of his father, 
David Walker, an African who published 
in 1829, fifteen months before the birth of 
The Liberator, a pamphlet against slawry, 
known as "Walker's Appeal," which went 
Into three editions. Copies found their way 
South, and produced such a sensation that 
parties in South Carolina offered a reward 
of thousands of dollars for the author's 
head, and the governors of Georgia and 
Virginia offlcially brought I'-e matter to 
the attention of their respective Legisla- 
tures. 

David Walker was born in North Caro- 
lina. His father was a slave, but his 
mother was free, which made the boy free. 
He lived in his native State until he was of 
age; then he travelled, observing closely, 
in various States, the condition of his peo- 
ple. He came to Boston and published the 
Appeal as the result of his observations. 
This Information was obtained from his 
.son, Hon. E. G. Walker, the well-known 
colored lawyer. No. 27 Pemberton square. 
Hon. E. G. Walker, who was one ol the 
"EJurns rioters," and Charles L. M'.tchell, 
of the Boston Custom House, who used to 
work for Mr. Chandler, the printer of The 
Liberator, were elected together in 18CG as 
mem^jers of the Massachusetts Legislature, 
and were, possibly, the first of their race 
to hold such a position, in the country's 
history. 

CASES OF KIDNAPPING. 

Hard by, on Brattle street, was the 
clothes-cleaning thop of Coffin Pitts, the 
employer of Anthony Burns, when Burns 
was kidnapped in 1854 on Court street, near 
the head of Brattle street. 

With the Old Court House on Court 
strtet are associated some of the most ex- 
ciling episodes of the anti-slavery conflict. 
In 1830 Charles P. Curtis and Benjamin 
R. Curtis appeared as counsel for the 
slave-hunters in the famous case of the 
girl, Med, originally a slave in the West 
Indies, and brought to Boston by her mis- 
tress. "Med claimed her freedom on the 



Garrison was the shelter of the common 
Jail." 

In the Old State House on State street, 
we And a' copy of the small poster which 
caused the riot of 1835. The proprietor of 
The Liberator ofilce became alarmed and 
served notice after the "Broadcloth Mob," 
for the publishers to remove the paper. 
The next office for the paper was- at 
No. 25 Cornhill, up-stairs, the Anti-Slavery 
Society occupying the ground floor. Next 
door to U, No. 23 Cornhill, was Mr. Jew- 
ett's place, the first office of publication of 
"Uncle Tom's Cabin" as a book. Later 
they removed to No. 21 Cornhill, the soci- 
ety occupying rooms in the second story, 
and The Liberator the fourth story until 
the year before the civil war, when a final 
removal was made to the Washington 
Building, still standing on Washington 
street, No. 383, opposite Franklin, in the 
third story, right, front, as one looks up 
from Franklin street. Here they remained 
. from 1860 to 1805, when The Liberator 
ceased to exist, its work being accom- 
plished. Franklin street was then the 
wholesale dry goods district and frequented 
by wealthy Southerners, making purchases. 
As they looked up at the Liberatbr office 
they could not help seeing plainly the Anti- 
Slavery Society's sign, and, the unregener- 
ate of them would thereby be led to make 
decidedly "unsanctified" remark.s. The 
press work for The Liberator for a score 
of years was done at No. 37 Cornhill, where 
now are Messrs. Frost & Adams, the well- 
known dealens in artists' materials. Mr. 
William Henderson Chandler, who superln- 
terded the presswork of The Liberator for 
twenty years, at No. .37 Cornhill, is still 
living and at work at his craft, book and 
job printing, 21 Cornhill. At No. 14 Brat- 
tle street, underneath what used to be the 
old Lynn & Boston horse-car .station, but 



girl, Med, originally a slave in the West 
Indies, and brought to Boston by her mis- 
tress. "Med claimed her freedom on the 
ground that slavery was not recognized by 
the laws of Massachusetts." The Curtises 
"held that .... slaves were property by 
the law of nations, and that an ownership 
which is legal in the West Indies continuad 
in Boston, at least so far as the right to 
seize and carry away, but the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts held otherwi.se." 

In 1S42 George W. Latimer was kid- 
napped. 

The next case of interest was that of 
William and Ellen Crafts, who were slaves 
in Macon, Ga. Ellen, who was practically 
white, disguising herself as a young South- 
ern planter, successfully got her husband 
North with her as her body servant, and 
came to Boston, where they joined Theo- 
dore Parker's society. Unfortunately, after 
their arrival, the fugitive slave law passed, 
indorsed by Daniel Webster and greeted by 
the merchants of Boston with approving 
salute from one hundred guns. Immediate- 
ly the liberties of the refugees were in 
danger. Theodore Parker received the 
wife into his own house at the risk of a 
thousand dollars' fine. It was decided not 
to have the husband run from the city, but 
to "fight It out." Accordingly he was well 
armed, Mr. Parker himself inspecting the 
weapons, and sufficiently "large" stories 
were judiciously passed about the town of 
the negro's muscular ability and general 
"dangerous" character, especially intended 
for the benefit of kidnappers. Meanwhile 
the "vigilance committee" kept watch on a 
slave-catcher named Hughes, of infamous 
reputation, who had come on from Macon, 
Ga., and stopped with his assistant at the 
United States Hotel, waiting his op^jortu- 
nity. 

Although Crafts appeared boldly upon 
the street, yet, at one time, the chase 
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waxed BO hot that ho sought refugo in ■ 
LowiB Mnyden'H houHC, No. 0(» PhllllpB ' 
Btrc'Ot, Mr, Hayden was a icf I'octablo and j 
rlctermliicd colored man, hlniHtlf a refugee. | 
riueliig two kcga of gunpowder under the j 
steps of hIS' front door, it was weil under- 
stood that if tlie Bhjvo-catchera came over 
tlic threatiold Mr. Haydcn 8to«d with 
matches ready to blow up the wliolo liouso. 
Tlio aljoiltionlsts by "dlficieot" manage" 
ment soor* made It so' hot for the slave- 
huntccB that tiicy left town without their 
prey. Tho Crafts family went to lOngland, 
wliere they attracted much attention at the 
great exposition at Crystal I'alace. 

Feb. lii, 1851, a refugee named Shadruch 
was arrested in Taft'a Cornhill Coffee 
House by deputies of the United States 
Marshal Devens, on a warrant Lssued by 
CJeorgo T. Curtis, United States marshal, 
on the complaint of George T. Caphart, at- 
torney of John DeBree of Norfolk, Va. 
After a brief hearing in the court house 
before G. T. Curtis, commissioner, tho case 
was adjourned to tho following Tuesday, 
m Colonel T. W. Hlgginson's "Clieerful 
Yesterdays'* In the Atlantic Monthly for 
March, 1807, an amusing account is given 
of how a party of negroes, passing up un- 
concernedly through tho court-room, re- 
ceived Shadrach as he stood there Into 
their midst. (Another account names 
Lewis Hayden as their leader.) When they 
reached the large door with a lantern on 
each side, opposite the extension to 
ioung's Hotel, on the eastern side of the 
court house, the same door out of which 
Sims and Bums were taken later, the ne- 
EK'oes scattered, and no one could tell 
"Shadrach" from "Abednego." His course 
has been followed by carriage to Cam- 
bridge, thence to Concord, and a little far- 
ther. Beyond tliat, as was mysteriously 
said by Theodore Parker, "the Lord took 
him." Certainly the kidnappers did not 
take hlfn, as he was heard of later in Mon- 
treal, Canada. ' The acting' President, Mil- 
lard Fillmore, issued his proclamation, 
countersigned by Daniel Webster, secre- 
tary of state, requiring prosecutions to be 
set in motion against all who participated 
in the rescue, and a series of annoying 



of a suffering tdavc, who had been torn 
from freedom in sight of ilunkor Hill, and 
wan on tliat very day i)!aced In tho Savan- 
nah Jail, to be beaten with a certain num- 
lier of l)lows every day on hla naked back, 
whether sick or well. This was one of tho 
ancrirlccs of manhood that "oristocratic" 
Boston made to "aave the Union." It la a 
comfort to know that at last Sims escaped 
again and returned to Bpston. 

HOW mrnNB was hknt- hack uxj hib 

MASTUlt. 

Anthony Burns was a regularly licensed 
Btiptlst ininlster, and is said to have be- 
longed to tho same chun h with his master, 
Colonel Charles T. Suttie of Alexandria, 
Va. Ho ran away. Arriving in Bos- 
ton, ho wrote a letter to hia broth- 
er in Alexandria, also a slave of Mr. But- 
tle, stating that he was at work with Cof- 
lln Pitts in Brattle street, cleaning old 
clothes. According to the custom of the 
South, when letters were received, directed 
to sldvcs, It appears to have been delivered 
to the master, Colonel Suttle, to open, who 
thereby obtained a tlew to his missing 
slave. The colonel came to Boston with a 
witness named William Brent. Burns was 
arrested on Court street, near the head of 
Brattle street, on a warrant grouted by 
United States Commissioner Edward Gree- 
ley Loring, who was also a lecturer ou 
law In Harvard University. On arrest, he 
was falsely accused of theft. He was? 
placed in an upper-story room of the Court 
House, under a strong guard. The hearing 
began the next morning before Mr. Loring, 
but was adjourned till Saturday, May 2". 
On Friday evening, May 26, 1S34, the aboli- 
tionists, from a meeting in Faneuil Hall, 
made an attack on the Court House, led 
by T. W. Higginson. One of the marshal's 
guard named Batchelder was shot and 
killed. No one seemed to know positively 
how. This broke up the attack. Watson 
Freeman, the United States marsiial.Jjired 
and armed a gang of blackguards' to sur- 
round the prisoner In the courtroom. 
United States District Attorney Benjamin 
F. Haliett constantly aided the slave- 



countersigned by Daniel Webster, secre- 
tary of state, requiring prosecutions to be 
set in motion against all who participated 
in the rescue, arid a seris i of annoying 
"rescue" trials followed, but it was impos- 
sible to get a jury to pronounce anyone 
guilty. In later years, when R. H. Dana, 
counsel for the defence, asked one of the 
ex-jurymen for an explanation, "Possibly," 
suggested the juryman, "some clew to the 
difficulty might be found in the fact that I 
was the man who drove Shadrach from 
Cambridge to Concord." 

Thursday evening, about nine o'clock of 
April 3, 1851, a negro named Thomas Sims, 
who 'lad escaped from Savannah, Ga., was 
arrested on • Richmond street, near Ann, 
now known as North, street. After a de.s- 
perate resistance, m which officer Butman 
was stabbed in the thigh by the negro, 
Sims was forced into a carriage and taken 
to the court house under the pretence that 
he was a thief. iSvery facility that the 
civil powe.r could give was rendered to the 
kidnappers. In the early darkness of 
Saturday morning, April 12, 1851, under a 
guard of two hundred policemen, armed 
with United ' States cutlasses, Thomas 
Sims was taken out of the east door of the 
court housey the main, middle door, with 
lanterns and with steps going up (not one 
of the small doors on either side of it with 
steps leading down) from the sidewalk. 
The prisoner was marched down State 
street to Long wharf, and placed on board 
the brig Acorii, belonging to John H. Pier- 
son & Cor, and carried to his master. Some 
of th<j "respectable" citizens of Boston 
who had encouraged the kidnapping also 
went on the ship to Savannah. They were 
there publicly feasted by th^ citizens. It 
was the 10th of April, 1851, the anniversary 
of Concord and Lexington, on which these 
sons of liberty-loving sires from Boston, en- 
joyed , their savory repast at the expense 



ana armea a gang oi oiacKguaras lo sur- 
round the prisoner in the courtroom. 
United States District Attorney Benjamin 
F". Ilallett constantly aided the slave- 
catchers, and was in regular telegraphic 
communication to that end with Franklin 
Pierce, the President of the United States, 
at Washington. Oddly, it was this same 
Benjamin F. Hallett who, by his steno- 
graphic report, preserved to the world 
Wendell Phillips's first and most famous 
"Freedom Speech" in Faneuil Hall after 
the Lovejoy murder in 1837. 

The master professed his willingness to 
sell Burns. The money was raised, but 
was then refused by the master at the ad- 
vice of certain "estimable" Bostonians. Of 
course, the case was decided against the 
unfortunate prisoner, and he was taken out 
of the fatal east door of the Court House, 
opposite Young's Hotel, through which 
Sfms had passed, to T whaff, .surrounded 
not only by the police force of Boston, but 
by United States marines and Massachu- 
setts Infantry. Every street, lane and 
other avenue leading to Court street and 
State street was guarded. Acts of violence 
were committed by the soldiers on several 
citizens, who were never able to obtain re- 
dress. ' Court square was menaced by load- 
ed field guns. Anthony Burns was later 
sold by his master on condition that he 
should never be permitted to get North, 
but his Northern friends, hearing after- 
wards that he was in North Carolina, pur- 
chased him with mouQy subscribed in Bos- 
ton for the purpose, and he returned to 
Boston a free man. 

A great rallying place for the anti- 
slavery men who were not Garrlsonians— 
such men as Judge Thomas Russell, who 
married "Father Taylor's" daiighter, Sam- 
uel B. Sewall and others— was 20 Bromfleld 
street. Here nearly all the meetings of the 
"Kansas Committee" were held, the com- 
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mittee that aided John Brown and fur- 
nished him rifles. The Commonwealth 
"newspaper" was published here. 

At No. 3 winter street, in a stone build- 
ifig still stiinding, was the office of Dr. 
Thomas H. Webb, secretary of the New 
England Emigrant Aid Company. The 
Kansas emigration articles in the New 
York Tribune were mostly written by Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale, and carefully pre- 
served here by Dr. Webb. 

Aug. 17, 1855, a meeting was held in 
Chapman Hall on Chapman place, the little 
alley leading off School street, by the Par- 
ker House. As near as the writer has been 
able to learn, the hall or a. bullamg occu- 
pying its site was removed in oi-der to give 
room for the middle portion of the Parker 
House on that side. At this meeting it 
was resolved that "the time has fully come 
for a united and earnest effort of the peo- 
ple of Massachusetts, in concert with the 
friends of freedom throughout the Union, 
whose object shalL be to restrain the alarm- 
ing encroachments or slavery." A memor- 
able gathering! For out of it went a com- 
mittee which, in the United States Hotel, 
drew up a call f^r the Worcester Conven- 
tion, from which sprang the Republican 
party of Massachusetts. 

TREMONT TEMPLE THE SCENE OP A MOB. 

Tremont Temple, 82 Tremont street, was 
the scene of the last violent pro-slavery 
mob In Boston, Jan. 24, 18G1, when the an- 
nual meeting of the Massachusetts Anti- 
Slavery Society was broken up fcv Mayor 
Wightman's orders, he being in sympathy 
with the mob. Amx)ng the speakers were 
Edmund Quincy, James Freeman Clarke, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, We.yidell Phillips 
and Thomas Wentworth Higglnson. 

In April, 1851, when T'lomas Sims was 
arrested, there wa.s a crowded meeting at 
Tremont Temple in protest, at which Hor- 
ace Mann presided, and T. W. Higglnson 
gave an address, at the tone of which a 
lawyer named Charles Mayo Ellis protest- 
ed, and "threw cold water on the whole en- 
terprise." The very existence of Tremont 
Temple is due to the fact that one Timothy 
Gilbert, a pew-holder in the Charles Street 
Baptist Church, "became so thoroughly 
convinced of the Iniquity of slavery that 
he threw his whole heart into the cause of. 



Brown was to be hanged, a solemn meeting 
was held in Tremont Temple, presided over 
by Samuel E. Sewall. William Dloyd Gar- 
rison read John Brown's address to the 
court, which had sentenced him to die for 
"treason" in Virginia. Said Mr. Garrison, 
"John Brown in firing his gun has merely 
told us what time of day it is. It is high 
noon, thank God!" 

George William Curtis's magnificent eu- 
logy on Wendell Phillips was delivered in 
Tremont Temple. On the lower corner of 
Walnut and Beacon streets Is Wendell 
Phillips's birthplace-, the house of his fath- 
er, Jonathan Phillips, the first mayor of 
Boston. For forty-one years Wendell Phil- 
lips lived at 26 (afterwards renumbered to 
the present 50) Essex street, the front door 
of which is owned by the Bostonlan Socie- 
ty at the Old State House, being presented 
to them by Francis J. Garrison. Mr. Phil- 
lips's last residence was at 37 Common 
street, where he die*l and also his wife. 
His funeral service was held In Hollls Street 
Church, where now Hollls Street Thed,tre 
stands. His body was deposited tempora- 
rily in the PhHilps lot, a few feet to the 
right of the entrance to the Granary Bury- 
ing Ground. He was later Interred with 
his wife in the old cemeters' at Milton, 
Mass. 

The second brownstone house on Hollls 
street, going from Tremont street towards 
Washington street, on the left and still 
standing, was the home of Samuel and 
Miary May, most valuable promoters of the 
cause of freedom. It was about opposite 
Holli.« Street ChurcJi, where now Hollls 
Street Theatre is. 

This was the church of Rev. John Pler- 
pont, the poet-preacher, prominent at the 
same time as an antl-slavery agitator, as a 
woman's suffragist and an anti-tobacco and 
anti-liquor man. Adherence to any one of 
these good causes was enough to surround 
the upholder with a sultry atmosphere even 
In the coldest of weather In those days. The 
last time Hollls Street Church was opened 
to the public was for the funeral of Wen- 
dell Phillips. 

SOME OF GARRISON'S HOMES. 



ed, and "threw cold water on the whole en- 
terprise." The very existence of Tremont 
Temple is dtie to the fact that one Timothy 
Gilbert, a pew-holder In the Charles Street 
Baptist Church, "became so thoroujjthly 
convinced of the iniquity of slavery that 
he threw his whole heart into the cause of 
emancipation. . . . That church had 
certain regulations which prevented mem- 
bers from introducing on the floor of the 
sanctuary persons of African descent. This 
grieved the righteous soul of the good dea- 
con, and. he determined to test its legality. 
Consequently a saple-hued brother was 
conducted by him one Sunday morning to 
one of 1 the foremost seats, with a result of 
a serious collision with his white brethren, 
whose race prejudi es were greater than i 
his own." The outcome of the effort was j 
that Mr. Gilbert abandoned the Charles j 
Sitreet Church, and, with a few kindred j 
spirits, inaugurated the Tremont Temple j 
enterprise in 1838. In the course of time 
the (iTremont Theatre, interesting to the- 
atre-goers as the scene of Charlotte Cush- 
man's d6but, was purchased and refash- 
ioned into Tremont Temple. "The minis- 
ter, Rev. Nathaniel Colver, D. D., was a 
man pronounced and fearless both in his an- 
tagonism to slavery and his antagonism to 
a great many other things dear to the 
average Tj^orldly heart." T'le "Temple" 
has burned down several times. 

March 8, 1855, the year aftier Anthony 
Burns was carried from Sostori Harbor by 
a United States Government vessel, he was 
welcomed back, to Boston in Tremont Tem- 
ple, and from its platform made his first 
speech as a free Amei"iean citizen. Later, 
during the civil war, Thomas Sims, escap- 
ing (through the lines of Grant's besieging 
army at VIcksburg, returned to Boston and 
was likewise, given a welcoming reception 
ia' Tremont Temple. 

Deo. 2, 1851), the day on which John 



Tn'E'iipiTDiTrer'wrcn a".suiiry acmospnere even 
in the coldest of weather in those days. The 
last time HolUs Street Church was opened 
to the public was for the funeral of Wen- 
dell Phillips. 

SOME OF GARRISON'S HOMES. 

Prom 1849 to 1852 William Lloyd Garrison 
lived at 280A Shawmut avenue, directly 
opposite Hanson street, and next to No. 280, 
the Kitlredge Provision Company's store. 
Mr. S. F. Kittredge used to serve the Gar- 
risons with provisions when they lived, orr 
Pine street. It is the northernmost tene- 
ment of a brick block, still standing, dis- 
tinguished by iron balconies. The block 
runs south to the German Lutheran Zion's 
Church, corner of Waltham street.. From 
here he moved, 1853, to 133 Concord street, 
still standing. It is one of a series of brick 
houses setting back from the street about 
fifteen feet. There were then no houses to 
the south and the Garrisons had an un- 
broken view over marsh and water to Rox- 
bury. From Concord street they moved to 
14 Dix Place, off from 737 Washington 
street, wihlch is the home so famous as a 
resort of the Abolitionists from 1853 to 1864. 
Another home of Mr. Garrison was, 1838, at 
Hayward Place. In 1839-40 he lived in 
Cambridgeport, Mass., and then moved to 
corner of Williams and Magazine streets, 
about 1842-3. On Seaver place, leading from 
253 Tremont street, was another of Mr. 
Garrison's homes In Boston. 

His home at the time of the "bvoadoloth 
mob," 1835, was 23 Brighton streex, off Lev- 
erett street, but no trace seerus now to be 
left. The first months of his married life 
were spent in a house kow only represented 
by an old cellar opposite Laurel street on 
Humboldt avenue, oft from Walnut avenue, 
which in turn leads off from Warren street. 
Vhe Garrison homestead, where the last 
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few years of his Mfe were spent, when the 
battle had been fought and the victory won, 
is at 125 Highland street, R'oxbury, and oc- 
cupied by his son, Frauds Jackson Gar- 
rison. Althougrh a private house, it is a 
veritable museum of antl-slovery relics, 
such as cannot elsewhers be found, and it is 
a matter of national Importance that It be 
preserved as such. 

The grave of William Lloyd Garrison is 
on Smilax path. Forest Hills Cemetery, 
near the Soldiers' Monument., and French's 
great bronze for MiUmore. In Forest Hills 
is also burled the sculptor, Martin Mill- 
more. wlK) made the great sphinx at Mount 
Auburn Cemetery, commemorating the 
downfall of American slavery. Rev. James 
Freeman Clark here also rests from many 
good works in behalf of freedom, both of 
body and mind. The Garrison monument is 
on ComnDonwealth avenue near the Ven- 
dome Hotel, and has on its pedestal famous 
words which appeared in the first number 
of the Liberator. 

The Public Library lienors the names of 
Garrison and Phillips on the Boylston-street 
side, without, and In the Mosaic ceiling ac 
the right of the main entrance within. The 
State likewise perpetuates their names on 
the walls of the House of Representatives 
in the new State House. 

-The Soldiers' and Sailors' monument on 
tbe Common and the "Attucks" or "Boston 
Massacre" monument, and the "Parade 
Ground" ho^e a coanection with our sub- 
ject. In the Public Garden, on the Boyl- 
ston-street side, is the statue of Charles 
Sumner, while opposed to him is that of 
Edward Everett, once a pupil of Daniel 
Webster, and, like his great matter, most 
sadly on the wrong side of the question of 
the rights of man at periods of his career. 

On the lower, east comer of Essex and 
Chauncy streets stood (and still stands) 
though remodelled for business purposes) 
the church of Rev. Nehemlah Adams, who 
wrote a book against abolition entitled "A 
South-side View of Slavery," from which 
he was nicknamed "South-siO'. Adams." 
Only two doors away, however, lived Wen- 
dell Phillips, so that, aa the world now 
knows, "the country was safe." 

At 20 Hancock street is the home of 
Charles Sumner, and here John Brown vis- 



i nowdoin Street Choir, in this same old, 

I stone church on Bowdoln street. 

i At 12 Kingston street, Charles F. Hovey, 
founder of C. F. Hov<-y & Co., and a gener- 
ous flnancCal helper of the abolitionists, 
lived. 

At 20 Chauncy street lived Mary G. Chap- 
mar, nn tlis east side, beff^re you reach 
Avon place feoing from Summer street. 

At what was then 1 Exeter place, now oc- 
cupied by the store of Thomas Kelly & Co., 
blanket manufacturers, corner of Chauncy 
street. No. 80, was the home of Theodore 
Parker. Many a night, after returning at 
midnight from a lecture, Wendell Phillips 
has looked across to the window of Theo- 
dore Parker, and "seen the Hght still un- 
quench-ed in the tireless reformer's win- 
I dow." From 1847 to 1848 Mr. Parker lived 
at 1 Pickering place. From 1848-49 to 1859 
he lived at 1 Exeter place. From 1860 to 
1874 Mrs. Parker continued to occupy i 
Exeter place. 

On Avei-y street Blizur W^right lived. He 
edited the Chronotype, in association with 
Samuel G. Howe and Frank W. Bird, during 
the fugitive slave law days, which publica- 
tion helped the anti-slavery cause materially 
by its unusually keen wit. 

The Winthrop House on Bowdoin street 
was a favorite winter home of the poet 
Whittier. Here also Gail Hamilton and 
Cella Thaxter used to stay. 

The Athenaeum Library, lOV^ Beacon 
street, after giving a complimentary ticket 
to Lydia Maria Childs, took it away from 
her because she used her library privileges 
to write a powerful protest against slavery. 
Mr.s. Childs lived at one time on Cottage 
place, the one in Ward 9, a little south of 
Dover street, and leading from 1238 Wash- 
ington street. 

The Revere House, in Bowdoin square, 
was the abiding place of Colonel Charles F. 
Suttle, the master of Burns, during the kid- 
napping af¥air, In 1854. 

The hotel people made themselves so 
agreeable to him that Suttle M-rote to the 
Alexandria Gazette recommending South- 
ern people going to Boston to put up there. 
In 1851, as a result of h.s fatal "Seventh of 
March" speech In IRTO, in favor of the fugi- 
tive slave act, Daniel Webster, for a wonder, 
was refu.sed Faneu;l Hall. He accordingly 
addressed the cit)zens in front of the Revere 

HvMi&a atar\t\\na ritrht hv th» ./Ijirner now 



he was nicknamed "South-side Adams." 
Only two doors away, however, lirifed Wen- 
dell Phillips, so that, as the world now 
knows, "the country was safe." 
At 20 Hancock street is the home of 
. Charles Sumner, and here John Brown vis- 
ited him after he was attacked in Wash- 
ington. He stopped at times at the Cool- 
Idge House. He was born on the site of the 
Bowdoin School House, facing Myrtle 
street, where a tablet commemorates the 
fact. His body lay in state in the State 
House on Beacon Hill. His funeral took, 
place from King's Chapel, on northeast 
corner of Sc^hool and Tremont streets. His 
pew in King's Chapel is still to be seen. 

"BATTLE CHY OF FREEDOM." 
TJie Bowdoin Street Church, St. John the 
Evangelist's, now High Church Episcopa- 
lian, on the west side of Bowdoin street, 
below Derne street, is memorable for Its 
connection with George F. Hoot, the sweet 
singer of freedom. His story has been de- 
lightfully told by Lydia Avery Coonley in a 
finely ilhistra ted article In the New England 
Magazine. 

George F. Roor wrote the words and 
music of the first song of the civil war, 
"The first gun is fired; may God protect 
the right!" 

"President Lincoln's second call for troops 
inspired 'The Battle Cry of, Freedom.' 
. . . Then .song after song came hot from 
the fire of his heart. 'Just Before the Bat- 
tle, Mother,' 'The Vacant Cha!r' and 'Tramp! 
Tramp! Tramp!' found instant path to the 
heart of the people." "At one time his pub- 
lishers had fourteen printing presses at 
- work on 'The Battle Cry of Freedom,' and 
could not supply the demand." He began 
his career of song in Lowell Mason's famous 



ern people going to Boston to p'lt up there. 
In 1851, as a result of his fatal "Seventh of 
March" speech in 1850, in favor of the fugi- 
tive slave act, Daniel Webster, for a wonder, 
was refused Faneuil Hall. He accordingly 
addressed the citizens in front of the Revere 
House, standing right by the corner now 
occupied by the apothecary. The "times," 
to which he had bowed, in preference to 
principle, were changing, but the grand old 
orator saw it too late. His statue stands on 
the right of the lawn. Beacon street, in front 
of the State House, and that of Horace 
Mann, the great educator, who, as Webster's 
colleague, opposed his senior's concessions 
to slavery in Washington, stands on the 
left, across the path. 

Tlie story of the Shaw mor.uraent in the 
Common, corner of.Beacon and Park streets, 
is even now being told in newspaper and 
magazine, as well as engraved in enduring 
stone. It commemorates the time when the 
African was first recognizud in these so- 
called "'free" States as a man, whose right 
it was to fight not only for his adopted 
country, but for himself as well, and on an 
equal footing with his white brethren. 

"La Touraine," the new hotel, southeast 
corner of Boylston and Tremont streets, 
covers the site of the home of the sixth 
President of the United States, John Qulncy 
Adams, who watched with his mother, Abi- 
gail Adams, the battle of Bunker Hill from 
the hills of Quincy and who fought out in 
Congress the legal side of the "Right of Pe- 
tition," thus rendering a service to the anti- 
slavery cause which was of incalculable 
value. 

EMERSON'S BIRTHPLACE. 
On the sou'thwest corner of Summer and 
Chauncy street.=, about where the Continen- 
tal Bank Building, 53 Summer street, now 
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standa, was born Ralph Waldo Knierson, 
the philosopher. The garden of his father's 
house extended to A\'on place, along the 
west side of Chauncy place, now called 
Chauncy street. When the emancipation 
ifroclamatlon hung in the balance, Emerjion 
went to Washington and gave a noble ad- 
dress before the legislators in favor of 
emancipation. The next day he was taken 
to President Lincoln, What followed was 
the emancipation proclamation. 

Ann Terry Greene, before her marriage to 
Wendell Phillips, lived with her uncle and 
aunt, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Chapman, the 
stanch Abolitionists, at 20 Chauncy street. 

The Melodeon, where now stands Mr. 
Keith's Bijou Theatre, 54>S Washington 
street, was where Wendell Phillips deliv- 
ered his stinging arraignment of pro-slav- 
ery Boston, "The Sims Anniversary;" also 
"The Philosophy of the Anti-Slavery Move- 
ment," and that magnificently sorrowful ad- 
dress on the "Life of Daniel Webster." It 
was the first meeting-house of Theodore 
Parker's society after he began to preach in 
Boston. Anti-slavery meetings were fre- 
quently held there. 

Marlboro Ohai>ei and the old Marlboro 
Hotel stood where the Standard Clothing 
House now is, Washington street. Many 
IJostonians will remember the "Old Arch- 
way." lined with bookstalls at this i>oint, 
with a long passage leading to the old 
LoweU Institute. The hotel was a tem- 
perance hou.'^e and a favorite haunt of the 
Aholitionists, J. G. Whlttier often staying 
there. The owner, Willard Sears, wa.s an 
Alwhtionist. In 18:^7, not a place in B:'s- 
ton was open to the anti-slavery men and 
Mr. Sears olTered his stable, whicli stood 
about where the old Lowell Institute later 
."tood. So many crowded into it that fears 
were expressed for its safety. William 
Lloyd Garrison assured them, however, that 
they, like the Abolition movement itself, 
were "on stable foundation." 

On the evening of Nov. 17, 1.842,, deter- 
mined Abolitionists gathered in Marlboro 
Chapel. The sweet singers of Lynn, .John 
W. and .lesse Hutchinson, were there and 
sang soul-stirring songs for freedom. The 
business of the meeting was to organize an 
nnmediate attack on Leverett-street jail, 
where George W. Latimer, the first fugi- 
tive slave hunted on Massachusetts soil, had 
been confined for several weeks. E. Austin, 
counsel for the slave-hunters, heard of it,' 
and, before the righteous mcb could start, 
accepted $400 in behalf of the master for the 
.'•iave's release. 
. _ ,.,,Tlie ,. old ^V :Sti?-*34iur<jii,v;eoreer7.o^^ 



the W3st Indies." His Mount Vernon street 
hpp^e was occuj)ied in later years by the re- 
spected William H. Baldwin, president ol 
the Boston Young Men's Christian Union. 

LEWIS HAYDEN'S HOME WAS A REFUGB. 

Phillips street is an Interesting locality 
for the anti-slavery pilgrim. Of special note 
is No. CO, the he use of Lewis Hayden, who 
was the second man behind Mr. Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson in the attack on the 
Old Court House in 1854 for the purpose of 
rescuing An.liony Burns. Theodore Parker 
cou.d have been found at times In Lewis 
Hayden's house, and such men as Wendell 
Phillips and Dr. Bowditch. Here Wil- 
liam Craft, the fugitive, hid from the slave- 
catchers. In one room Is a desk which is 
said to have been used by John Brown just 
before he started on that memorable journey 
which ended in Harper's Ferry. On the 
wall is a rare collection of portraits of John 
Brown, Wendell Phillips, Francis Jackson 
and other ar.li-.siavery heroes. 

To the'Twelfth Colored Baptist Church on 
Pliilllps street. Governor Andrew, the goo*! 
"war goverr.or," used to c:me during the 
great conflict and preach to appreciative 
dusky hearers. Its best-known pastor was 
"Father Grimes," a colored preacher, who 
was the "spiritual" adviser of the fugitive 
Thomas Sims, when he was imprisoned in 
the Old Court Korse, in 18r>l. He also 
gave Sims the "ph s'.cal" advice to jump 
out of the third-slc y window when he saw 
Mr. T. W. liiggin, jn and others approach 
the sidewalk underneath with a thick mat- 
tress and a carriage for his escape, as had 
been arranged by some daring Abolitionists. 
The plan was thwarted by the discreet au- 
thorities that very night placing strong iron 
bars across the window. Father Grimes 
was also connected with the "Burns Riot." 

Tlie "Emancipation Group" in Park 
square has a most interesting history. 
The original of the kneeling slave was 
Archer Alexander, the last fug-itive slave 
captured In Missouri under the old civil laws 
of slavery. Soon after the assassination of 
Lincoln, Charlotte Scott, an emancipated 
slave, took to her former master, William 
P. Rucker, a Union refugee from Virginia, 
then living at Marietta, O., the sum of $5. 
It was lier first earning as a free woman, 
and she begged that it might be used to 
start a fund "to make a monument to Mas-a 
Lincoln, de best friend ds colored people 
ever had." 

Contrihutioiis from colored soldiers and 
others incre;iSPd this amoutit to a total of 
!?1(!.24'2. at which the project hung tire for 



"■iu^c^TeTpoITTn behalf of the roaster for the 
slave's release. 

The old Wcfst Church, corner of Cam- 
bridge and Lynde streets, now turned into 
the "West End Branch" of the Boston Pub- 
lic Liibrary, is where Rev. Charles Lowell, 
father of James Russell Lowell, the poet, 
preached for half a century. On what was 
contemptuously called "Nigger Hill," rising 
opposite the church, he did mission worlc 
among the colored people, and defied the 
fugitive slave law. "He wrote a letter ot 
remonstrance to Daniel Webster after his 
fateful 'Seventh of March' speech." James 
Russell Lowell was his youngest son, and, as 
a young law student, set up his "shingle" at 
10 Court street, in 1840-41, and waited a 
month for his f^rst client. 

Number H'.i Miount Vernon street was the 
last Boston home of William EUery Chan- 
ning. He was born at Newport, R. I., in 
April, 1780. His maternal grandfather was 
William Ellery, a signer of the Declaration 
of Independence. After graduating from 
Harvard, he went south as a tutor in a, 
Richmond,, Va., family, and was thus en- 
abled to see botli sides of the slavery quesr 
tion. Later, as pastor of the Federal Street 
Church, he l)ecame a prominent, though 
conservative, supporter of the anti-slavery 
movement. "His last public act was an ad- 
dress delivered in Lenox, Mass., Aug. I, 
1842, in commemoration of emancipation in 



Contributions from colored soldiers and 
others increased this amoimt to a total of 
$ir),242. at v/hich the project liung fire for 
four years. In 1800 Rev. William G. Eliot, 
the father of Rev. Christopher R. Eliot, 
who is now the pastor of the Bulfinch Place 
Unitarian Church in Boston, visited the 
studio of the sculptor, Thomas Ball, at 
Florence, Italy, and saw a group in marble 
which Mr. Ball had made under an inspira- 
tion whii h crime to him iinraediately after 
the death of Lincoln. Dr. Eliot told the 
artist what the colored people in America 
had tried to do, but had failed to accom- 
plish for want of sufficient funds. Mr. Ball 
enthusiastically offered the group at the 
cost of its reproduction in bronze. 

Instead of the artist's original negro fig- 
ure, the present figure was made from pho- 
tographs of Archer Alexander, and the 
likeness of face and form is said to be as 
good as that of Lincoln. 

This new group stands today in Washing- 
ton. The one in Boston is a duplicate of 
It, given to the city of Boston by Moses 
Blimhall. It was dedicated Dec. 11, 1870, 
having been cast in the Munich royal foun- 
dry, and Wh ttier's "Emancipation Group" 
is a dedication of this Boston statue of 
Lincoln and the slave. When the war came 
on, Ar her Alexander was the slave of a 
Southerner named Hollman, living near St; 
I..ouis. Hollman, with other Southerners, 
half-sawed the timbers of a bridge over 
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which Union troops, frying from the break- 
ing up of Camp Jefferson, St Loula, were 
to paBi*, on theii' ^ay to i^effereon City. 
Archer knew of the ph)t, and walked f5vo 
miles to a Union farmer to give secret 
wttrulng:. The soldierB ^/erc saved, but 
Archer was suspected and called to appear 
before a committee. He ran away to St, 
Loitls and found work at the houee of Rev. 
Dr. AViillam G. Eliot, a member of the 
V^fiostern Sanitary Commission, who ob- 
tained f rom the provost marshal a permit 
allowing th»> slave to work for him until 
legal right should be established by his 
master, who under the law must be a loyal 
citizen. In spite of this permit, kidnappers 
took Archer by force some time later, in- 
Dr. El tot's absence, beat him fearfully and 
put him Into .iall, preparatory to taking 
htm to his master. He w^a.s rescued by the 
orders of the provost marshal, and given 
absolute freedom by him. Archer's eldest 
sou joined the Union army, and died in the 
iield. Thus Archer Alexander had helped 
to break his own chains, as he is appro- 
priately represented as doing In the bronze. 

WHERE "JOHN BROWN'S BODY" WAS FIRST 
SUNG. 

Let us close our pilgrimage by a trip to 
the top of the ICqyltable Building, corner 
of Devonshire and Milk streets, whose own- 
ers deserve the hearty thanks of the public 
for generously keeping it open. It Is said to 
stand on the site of the home of Robert 
Treat Paine, a sig:ner of the Declaration 
of Independen e, and ancestor of Boston's 
honored philanthropist who bears the same 
name today. Looking across the harbor in 
the direction of Kort Warren, we are re- 
minded that In that stronghold the words 
of the John Brown song were first com- 
po.^crt and su\ig. Mr. George Kimball, who 
was a member of the Second Battalion o! 
Massachusetts Infantry, known as "The 
Tigers," tells its history in the New Eng- 
land Magazine, which gives ' specimens of 
rho first and second printed copies of the 
song. A favofite song with the boys at 
the fort was an old Methodist hymn, "Say, 
Brothers, Will You Meeit Us?" the air of 
which is said to be based on a still older 
Southern secular song. On the tune of this 
w»,s gradually built up "The John Brown 



Daniel Webster), as they were marching to 
the Common, sang it with tremendous ef- 
fect for the first time that it was sung 
upon any street by an organized body of 
soldiers. Poor John Brown, the Scotchman, 
found a v/atery grave in the Shenandoah 
River at Front Royal, "Virginia, on the 6th 
of June, 1802 

IMPRISONMENT OF MASON AND SLIDEUL. 

At Fort Warren. Messrs. Mason and Sli- 
delli Confederate commissioners to England 
arid Prance, were confined after their cap- 
ture by the Jacinto. The Confederate Gen- 
eral S. B. Buckner, the candidate in 1896 for 
the vice presidency on the Gold Democrats' 
ticket against Bryan, was also held there, 
after his capture in the civil war. We now 
look over to Bunker Hill, bearing in mind 
that a negro named Salem shot Major Pit- 
cairn at the battle of Bunker Hill, and was 
presented, with special mention therefor, to 
General Washington. 

We turn towards Old Christ Church, the 
church of Paul Revero's lanterns, and think 
of the negro loft, coming down from ihe old 
Colonial days, which still .stands in sharp 
opposition to the scripture Idea that God is 
no respecter of persons. 

On Copp's Hill, near by the famous Christ 
Church, is the monument to Prince Hall, the 
father of the African Masonic order in this 
country, founded in 1784. 

Far over where Medford lies, with its 
Royall mansion and its slave pen, built in 
17.37, and standing today, was the home of 
George L,. Stearns, who gave money which 
helped John Brown prepare for his battle at 
Harper's Ferry. Without his activity and 
purse,Colonel Shaw's colored regiment would 
probably have been a failure, for he ad- 
vanced in an hour of need $10,000 at his own 
risk. 

Yonder rises Harvard's memorial tower, 
perpetuating the memory of her sons who 
fought and died in the civil war, and we are 
again recalled to the days of Anthony 
BurriS, when Commissioner Lorlhg as a Har- 
vard lecturer was hissed by his own law 
students at Dane Hall for his part In the 
kidnapping of Burns. 

We are now drawing to a close. April 3, 
1865.. brought the downfall of Richmond. 



Snutbern secular song. On the tune of this 
was gradually built up "The John Brown, 
Song. " They had a jovial Scotchman in 
the battalion named John Brown, and as 
he happened to bear the identical name of 
th«5 hero of Harper's Perry, he at once be- 
came the butt of his comrades, who would 
greet him with: "Come, old fellow, you 
ought to be at it if you are going tcv help 
free the slaves," or "This can't be John 
Bro\/n: why. John Brown is dead!" and 
then some wag would add, in a solemn, 
drawling tone, as if it were his purpose 
to give parti ular emphasis to the fact that 
John Brown was really, actually dead, 
"Yes, yes, poor John Brown is dead; his 
body lies mouldering in the grave." AH 
sorts of doggerel rhymes were thus corn • 
posed, until someone produced 
"lie 's gone to bo a soldier in the army of 
the Lord, 
His soul is marching on." 
This was recognized as 'i?ving a germ of 
insriration in it. A number of men tinkered 
the rhymes, among whom was Mr. Green- 
leaf, a musician, the organist of a church 
in Charl^stown, Mass. Mr. C. S. Hall of 
Charlestown, an acquaintance of Greenleaf. 
and a frequent visitor at the fort, also 
became interested in the production, and 
as a result was brought out as a penny 
ballad in the latter part of May, 4861, the 
,first printed copy oi "The John Brown 
Sorig.S' and published at 256 Main street, 
Cliarlestown, Mass., by C. S. Hall. It was 
first played bj' a visiting military band in 
the fort. On the 18th oiE Jyly, 1861, on Stale 
street, the soldiers of the "Webster Regl- 
nient" (which, it Is interesting to note, was 
commanded by Fletcher Webster, son ot 



We are now drawing to a close. April 3, 
18C5, brought the downfall of Richmond. 

As we look over to Chelsea, we cannot 
help recalling that marvellous scene, April 
4, 1865, when an auction block, on which 
•slaves had been sold, was put up in Chelsea, 
Mass., covered with a Confederate flag cap- 
tured by William Lloyd Garrison's own son's 
regiment in the South. Just as William 
Lloyd Garrison, the invited,, speaker, was 
mounting the steps thus carpeted, a tele> 
gram wa.s put into his hands from the secre- 
tary of war, inviting him to be present, as a 
gUGSi of the Government, at the ceremony 
of raising the star-s and stripes on Fori 
Sumter, April 14, 1865, the fourth anniver- 
sary of the surrendeor of the fort and of the 
inauguration of the wkr. Imagine the' scene, 
if we can. He whom Boston had mocked 
and mobbed wa,s now triumphant and being 
"heard," willingly, by his fellow citizens; 
and George Thompson, against whom the 
riot of Oct. 21, 1835, was imioriedlately direct- 
ed,,, was also invited to become his conapain- 
lon- in Freedoni's : jubilee in the harbor of 
Charleston, S.; C. Th^; editor who. wrote the 
scandalous handbill which called, out the 
mob of 1835 had descended from his master- 
ship, and as an ordinary journeyman printer 
had set type. In Dlcklnson'^5 Type Foundry, 
on the very spot where Mr. Garrison's desk 
stood on the afternoon so nearly fatal to the; 
cha,mplon of freedom. One' of ; the appren- 
tices whom he ordered to distribute that, 
handbill had himself become a "master," 
and the flrst printer of "Uncle Tom's Cabin" 
in book form— Mr, Georg<; C. Rand, of the 
firm Of Band & Avery, 
i JOHN K, HASTTOS, 



